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Editorial Notes 


We are to have better record surfaces 
this coming year. A few months back 
there was an investigation in Washing- 
ton regarding the brittleness of records 
produced this past year. Two friends of 
ours, independent engineers, testified be- 
fore the committee. During the fourth 
quarter of 1943 manufacturers of re- 
cords were allowed only 20 per cent. of 
the amount of shellac they consumed in 
1941. As a result of the investigation 
manufacturers will be allowed for the first 
quarter of 1943 fifty per cent of the 
amount used in 1941. This increased al- 
lotment, granted by the War Production 
Board, is expected to improve the quality 
of records. 

* * x 

Those readers who order books through 
us are urged to be patient about their 
orders. The book publishers, like every- 
one else, are shorthanded and hence han- 
dicapped in giving quick service. More- 
over, for one reason or another, books are 
frequently out of stock today, and this 
causes a delay over which we have no 
control. Books published in England are 
among the most difficult ones to obtain. 
It is sometimes weeks before a new ship- 
ment is received. We are always glad to 
cooperate with our readers, but if we 
keep them waiting upon occasion the 
fault is not ours. 


The following letter from a_ soldier 
gives us further proof of what music and 
records mean to the boys in the Armed 
Forces. 


Dear Mr. Reed:— 


Way down here in the lonely sand hills 
of North Carolina is Camp Mackall, the 
Airborne headquarters of the U. S. Army, 
where the greatest paratroop and glider- 
troop branches of the service are situated. 
There are thousands of men in training 
here. 


In this desolate part of the country, 
symphonic music is at a premium, and is 
prized highly, especially by men like my- 
self who were used to hearing music at 
their leisure and convenience in civilian 
life. What with the few radio programs 
offering good concerts on a nation-wide 
hook-up, we are forced to turn to record- 
ed music to fill our music-hungry souls. 


My first move toward acomplishing 
this was to write to Armed Forces Master 
Records Inc., of N. Y. They were gen- 
erous enough to send us a‘ ‘100 record 
unit” as they call it, consisting of the 
most popular symphonies, concertos and 
single discs of the shorter overtures. This 
started our library going. I began pres- 
enting organized “record concerts” each 
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MUSIC BEHIND THE LINES 





By Lt. Clarence F. Bennett 


Just received (December 19) my Octo- 
ber issue of the AML. I thought Lt. Schon- 
berg’s article a most interesting one, and 
during my reading of it I considerably 
startled several of my men with loud 
“Amens.” I am entirely in agreement with 
his views. I have been overseas now for 
well over a year, and my experiences in 
endeavoring to hear good music both in 
the States and elsewhere have paralleled 
his. No one else seems to want to listen 
to it, and when by pulling your rank you 
get a good program on the air it is al- 
most impossible to hear it above the din 
of conversation. Radio programs in Italy 
are dominated by operatic selections. The 
German stations have lighter fare with 
operetta and light symphonic music get- 
ting the lion’s share. They also have the 
best jazz—much of it American jazz. 

The other day I picked up copies of 
the Italian Columbia and Victor (La Voce 
del Padrone) catalogues; they are the lat- 
est, dated 1942. While at the shop where 
I got them, I picked up some records also. 
The celebrity discs all seem to be the same 
price—about 50c for the 12-inch and 35c 
for the 10-inch. Naturally, their stock was 
not complete but I was able to pick up 
a number of fine vocals—Caruso and Farrar 
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duets, solos by Tetrazzini, Tamagno, Gal- 
vany, Ruffo, Bonci, Bori, Spani, etc. Also 
the Verdi Requiem, for $5.35, with Gigli, 
Pinza, etc. Was surprised to find Act I 
of Die Walkuere in Columbia catalogue, 
with Lehmann, Melchior, etc. The surfaces 
on all the discs I have acquired seem to 
be good. I have a Victor record player I 
found in the Villa we slept in the first 
of those awful first nights in Italy. We 
left in rather a hurry, but I came back a 
few days later when things had quieted 
down and appropriated the instrument. 
I have rigged up a set of ear-phones across 
the wires leading from the pickup, and 
while the result is not what you would 
call “high fidelity” it is all I can get; be- 
sides it saves the half-dozen other officers 
I share my little room with from the 
agony of having to listen to the same 
things over and over again. Needles are 
of a very poor quality, and I would cer- 
tainly appreciate a package of American 
needles. 

A friend of mine sent me copies of the 
latest Victor and Columbia catalogues, and 
while I have not been able to go through 
them very thoroughly I do see some sad 
omissions. The Victor catalogue is the 
cheapest thing of its kind ever devised, 
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smacking of a type of commercialism 
which the big mail order houses have 
used for years. Why did Victor drop the 
Lehmann song albums, and why cut out 
the Rosa Raisa record which, for all the 
vocal shortcomings, was certainly better 
than anything of Jepson or Bampton? 
And why discontinue McCormack’s classic 
Where'er You Walk and — oh well — I 
guess you and many others have asked 
dozens of similar questions! 


A Typical Performance 


I remember in reading your fine record 
reviews of the complete operas brought 
out by Columbia, you often used the ex- 
pression “this is the type of performance 
one would encounter in an Italian opera 
house,” or in describing the emotionalism 
(sobbing) of Gigli “this is the sort. of 
rendition that is expected of a singer in 
Italy.” Well, I have had the opportunity 
of having these statements confirmed the 
past two weeks. I have heard performances 
of Bohéme, Traviata and Tosca in an 
Italian opera house done by a routine 
opera company cast. They seem to have 
all the virtues and vices of the general 
run of Italian singers. “Ham” is a good 
word to describe the principals. Every time 
the audience applauds them, they step out 
of character and smile and bow all over 
the place. Every time they make an exit 
and are applauded, they come back and 
take a bow. At the performance of Tosca 
the other evening the soprano who had 
previously sung Mimi in Bohéme was try- 
ing to make herself as conspicuous as 
possible during all the intermissions; she 
applauded the tenor wildly after all of 
his arias but seemed to be unaware of 
the soprano singing Tosca. After each of 
the tenor’s arias, she would stand up and 
with hands held high applaud vigorously. 
Just before the last notes had died away 
in his E lucevan le stelle, she let out a 
“Bravo” that drowned out the tenor and 
the orchestra. The audience joined in with 
a few more and a good round of applause, 
and the tenor then encored the aria. The 
encores break up the mood of the drama, 
but singers in Italy seem to be licensed 
to do just as they please with drama. The 
acting, especially in Tosca, was strictly on 
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the melodramatic side. Tosca did a real 
Lady Macbeth. Aside from the acting, the 
singing was punctuated with sobs, shrieks, 
and every kind of exaggeration you could 
imagine. The singers and the audience 
seemed to enjoy the performance more 
than we do. Even the claque, little shoe- 
shine boys in the balcony, had that light 
in their eyes. 

The symphony orchestra concerts were 
a surprise. The orchestra at the first con- 
cert did not have any brass and it sounded 
pretty awful. For the second concert they 
acquired a few brasses but not enough. 
The orchestra has 75 members. The second 
concert program, with spelling as printed, 
is as follows: 


CIMOROSA: The Secret Marriage 
SCHUBERT: Unfinished Symphony 
WAGNER: Taunhauser’s Overture 
MASSENET: Thais — Meditation (harp 


and violin solo) 
WIENIAWSKY: 
violin solo) 
MANCINELLI: Cleopatra—Overture 
WAGNER: Tristan and Isolder—Prelude 
and Death of Love 
VERDI: La Traviata—Prelude Act IIl 
VERDI: Sicilian Vespers 


Hutawiak (harp and 


Although the Wagner needed more 
brass and the orchestra could have profited 
with more rehearsals, nevertheless they 
played with real enthusiasm and made up 
in spontaneity what they lacked in polish. 

While in North Africa—it seems and 
is a long time ago—I went to a concert 
at the beautiful opera house in Algiers. 
The orchestra there played the overture 
to Lalo’s Le Roi d’Ys—a typically French 
performance. Then a soprano and tenor 
came out and sang the duet from the first 
act of Carmen. (The tenor sang regularly 
over the French Radio Station in Algiers). 
The next number on the program was a 
ballet—described as a Flamingo by Bizet; 
it was, of course, one of the selections 
used by the ballet in Carmen. A woman, 
for no apparent reason, did her dance on 
a table, while some very erotic looking 
girls who were standing in the background 
smiled broadly at the audience and occa- 
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sionally rattled their tambourines. Next 
the orchestra played Yours Is My Heart 
Alone. The conductor was in his shirt 
sleeves and the orchestra was in a pit so 
deep you couldn't see it. The house itself 
was really beautiful; there were no boxes, 
but there were three balconies. There was 
not as much coughing as we usually have 
at home—in fact, not as much as there 
should have been. The G.l.’s, however, 
whispered continuously. 


A Difficult Time 


Next a soprano of much sturdier pro- 
portions, from the Opéra-Comique at Paris, 
and the tenor sang something I was un- 
familiar with. The tenor didn’t know it 
too well and despite the score held firmly 
in both hands he had a difficult time of 
it. After this the orchestra played a minuet 
from Manon. Two French women, one a 
large blonde and the other a little seedy 
dark - haired one, talked continuously 
throughout the entire performance. The 
big blonde would stop her whispering 
only long enough to harangue her hus- 
band for coughing and once for falling 
asleep. A duet from Manon came next 
with a very fat tenor who sang very well 
indeed in the manner of French tenors. 
The duet was from the firs: act; you know 
the one where the soprano and her part- 
ner both sing at the end for about three 
minutes “Ah, Paris!” and seem very happy 
abou: it. Next some ballet music from 
Manon which never really got started— 
at first the step was something that made 
the dancers look as though they had step- 
ped into something and were trying to 
scratch it off. The male lead had one of 
those “I don’t really have to do this” looks 
on his face and he danced in about the 
same manner. He was very condescending 
to his partner and one expected him to 
beat out the tempo for her at any minute. 
They both concentrated on their feet 
throughout the performance. 

During the intermission, which followed, 
one was able to have at an exhorbitant 
price a sip of champagne in the lobby, 
if one wanted it. The concert resumed 
with the orchestra playing the Prelude to 
Cavalleria Rusticana. Then followed the 
duet from the same opera for soprano 
and tenor, the one in which, as one of 
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the boys described it, “The soprano seems 
very distressed with the tenor and he takes 
a very dictatorial attitude toward her and 
sprinkles or punctuates his part with many 
‘Nos. A third party, another soprano, 
started singing off stage in the middle, 
and when she appeared she seemed to 
make the tenor happy but the other so- 
prano looked displeased. It was only the 
tenor who kept them from having a fight 
—too bad, it might have saved the show.” 
The audience hummed the Intermezzo 
when it was played, following the com- 
pletion of the duet. Next the fat tenor 
sang the Aubade from Le Roi d’Ys, and 
a duet followed with the same tenor and 
a soprano, obviously in an interesting con- 
dition, who sharped painfully. A_ ballet 
from Hérodiade was supposed to end the 
show. Some of its effects didn’t come off. 
They danced this one barefooted, and their 
feet got very dirty. One of the girls who 
had a more vigorous part than the others 
got her knees and shins dirty. One of the 
boys said loudly: “Ballet dancers just don’t 
look poetic when they get dirty, ain’t they 
got scrub women?” The solo ballerina’s 
costume came loose and the attention of 
the whole audience was riveted upon her 
—expecting and hoping! The line was too 
crowded; a slave girl was thrown upon 
the stage and she had no trouble at all 
breaking the manacles about her wrists 
and doing her dance at the same time. 
A man appeared from nowhere at all; he 
was bald but very well dressed and ob- 
viously was supposed to be rich. It seemed 
to be a case of love at first sight; there 
followed a tableau in which he seemed to 
express honorable intentions. One sus- 
pected the tableau might have been more 
sensational at rehearsals, for people inti- 
mated it was not as always. The whole 
ballet chose to close at the curtain line 
and with the fall of the curtain it left 
two and a half girls sticking out from 
under. I think there was more after this 
but I had had enough. 
A Piano Recital 

Later, back at the Red Cross Officers’ 
Service Club in Algiers, Lionel Salter gave 
a piano concert. There were only 20 peo- 
ple in the audience. He opened with a 
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A SURVEY 


OF CHAMBER MUSIC 








By Peter Hugh Reed 


Ill. 


The 17th century and the Early 18th 
Century 


The second period of my survey of 
chamber music is one in which the first 
music for the violin is encountered and 
the harpsichord plays a leading role in 
ensemble. Among the composers, during 
the period from 1700 to 1850, whose 
work considerably enriched the literature 
of music, are such men as Rosenmueller, 
Lully, Corelli, Scarlatti, Purcell, Couperin, 
Vivaldi, Rameau, Bach and Handel. This 
by no means exhausts the list of com- 
posers of this period who contributed im- 
portantly to chamber music. In this survey 
I shall speak of others who deserve far 
more consideration than they have been 
accorded in modern times. 

My preamble can hardly be begun with- 
out some further comment on the attitude 
of the present-day listener toward music 
of unknown composers of former times. 
It is foolish to be intolerant of the com- 
posers of a by-gone age. In writing this 
survey, I sincerely hope that my readers 
will be stimulated to listening to works 
of such men. That is one of the prime 
reasons why I have chosen to survey re- 
corded chamber music, so that the reader 
can be assured of the opportunity of hear- 
ing the music discussed. That some re- 
cordings may be difficult to obtain does 
not necessarily exclude them from this 
survey. (Many works cut out of the cata- 
logues may be restored at a later date, 
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particularly if there is demand for them). 
To be sure, not all of the recorded per- 
formances may be of an interpretative 
quality that one would like, but stimula- 
tion of record-buying in any field is bound 
to encourage those who promulgate the 
recordings, and this may well result in 
betzer performances. 

The average listener of today, choosing 
at random music of composers of the past 
either by accident or by the equally hap- 
hazard method of hearsay, misses a great 
deal that a more well organized plan 
might bring to him. It is essential to take 
into consideration the limitations of for- 
mer times—such as form, harmonic con- 
struction, and instrumentation — and to 
make concessions fot those limitations. It 
should be remembered also that what we 
consider a limitation was not so regarded 
in the period under discussion. Much of 
the music of the men of whom I shuall 
speak was regarded as forward - looking 
and decidedly modern in its day. It is im- 
portant that one be able to orient oneself 
within a given period. I shall therefore 
touch upon a few essential historical 
points which will help the reader to make 
that adjustment. If this survey were con- 
structed alphabetically by composers, it 
would not be so easy to correlate one’s 
material, and there would be needless 
repetition of historical facts. 

The family of viols was employed by 
most of the composers of the 17th cen- 
tury. Even in the early 18th century we 
find some composers still writing for some 
of these instruments; the viola da gamba, 
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a 
in particular, long remained a great fav- 
orite, even after the cello had been widely 
adopted. Many 17th - century composers 
opposed the use of the violin, but since 
viols were limited in scope and expres- 
sion it is not surprising to find the for- 
ward - looking composers of those times 
employing the more modern violin and 
violoncello. Corelli (1653-1713), in Italy 
did much to advance esteem for the violin 
Charles Burney says it was a “memorable 
era for the violin, tenor [viola] and vio- 
loncello, when the works and performance 
of the admirable Corelli rendered them 
respectable and fixed their use and repu- 
tation, in all probability, as long as the 
present system of Music shall continue to 
delight the ears of mankind.” To be sure, 
Burney was safe in such eulogies of these 
instruments, since at the time of writing 
(1789), instruments of all kinds were be:- 
ter understood, and Haydn was writing 
for the four strings which make up the 
modern string quartet. 


The Violin Takes Hold 


From Burney we learn quite a bit about 
the acceptance of the violin. He tells us 
that it “seems to have been in general 
use, and more cultivated in Germany, dur- 
ing the last century [17th], than in any 
other part of Europe; as appears by the 
number of performers who . . . have ex- 
celled, and the numerous composers and 
pieces composed for that instrument 
solos, sonatas, and concertos as well 
as accompaniments to vocal Music.” Yet, 
the most famous violinists and composers 
for that instrument were of Italian birth. 

During the reign of Charles II of Eng- 
land (1630-1685) a “general passion” for 
the violin and “for pieces expressly com- 
posed for it’—particularly of Italian ori- 
gin—seems to have. existed in England. 
Burney says: “The restoration of monarchy 
and episcopacy seems have been not only 
favorable to sacred music, but secular; for 
it may be ascribed to the particular pleas- 
ure which King Charles II received from 
tha gay and sprightly sound of the violin, 
that this instrument was introduced at 
court, and the houses of the nobility and 
gentry for any other purposes than coun- 
try - dances, and festive mirth. Hitherto 
there seems to have been no public con- 
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certs; and in the music of the chamber, 
in the performance of Fancies, on. instru- 
ments, which had taken place of vocal 
madrigals and motets, the violin had no 
admission, the whole business having 
been done by viols.” All this undoubtedly 
took place long before Corelli was of an 
age further to stimulate the acceptance of 
the violin. But until Coreilli gained the 
respect of the musical world and prob- 
ably afterwards, the violin was largely as- 
sociated with strolling players, and was 
favorably regarded only in the opera or- 
chestra. 


Violin or Viol? 


Our appreciation of much of the period 
under discussion hinges upon our under- 
standing of the use and acceptance of in- 
struments. Much music written during 
this period for viols has been transcribed 
in modern times for violins, viola and 
violoncello. The purists protest loudly 
against this, but when we review the 
pages of history and find that the more 
advanced composers of the period en- 
dorsed the violin family, either whole 
heartedly or in part, we are inclined to 
wonder why this opposition exists. To be 
sure, the soft and mellow tone of the 
viols has much to be said for it, but music 
that has definitely forsaken the confines 
of the “chamber” and emerged into the 
modern concert hall—which threatens to 
increase in size—cannot be properly en- 
joyed in public when played by viols. In- 
deed, even the modern string quartet suf- 
fers in our concert halls; its exquisite in- 
tellectual and tonal subtleties are lost, and 
such extreme measures as efforts at facial 
expressions on the part of the players do 
not improve matters. 

In defense of modern transcriptions of 
much music of this period—such as, for 
example, the inimitable Fantasias of Henry 
Purcell—I would like to say that, though 
certain tonal subtleties of the gentler and 
more dulcet viols may be lost in perform- 
ance of these works on modern strings, 
there is some gain in a stronger, sharper 
definition of line. Moreover, there are few 
really good performers on the old instru- 
ments, even if we were allowed to hear 
them in a room sufficiently intimate in 
size to permit just appraisal of the music 
The 
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played in its original scoring. To be sure, 
there is just reason for the recording com- 
panies to endeavor to give us perform- 
ances of music expressly written for viols, 
played by those early instruments, for the 
requisite intimacy of mood can be ideally 
caught and conveyed via the phonograph 
in the home. It is unfortunate that the 
reproduction of music is tied up so in- 
extricably with commercialism. However, 
to expect the ideal, in our day, is to be 
doomed to disappointment. The whole 
system of promulgating music via records 
and radio would have to be altered. Not 
that we do not have patrons of music; 
these are plentiful and boldly in evidence, 
but their education, being quite different 
from that of the patrons of art of form:2r 
times, does not as yet permit them to 
realize the ideal. Perhaps some day it will, 
but not until the modern patron is assured 
of an audience of sufficient size to merit 
his sponsorship of what today can only 
be regarded as impractical. 


Harpsichord versus Piano 


The purists have another béte noire— 
the performance on the modern piano of 
music originally written for harpsichord. 
Here they are certainly more justified, for 
the two instruments are worlds apart. 

During the period under discussion, the 
harpsichord played a prominent part in 
music. It was the backbone of the orches- 
tra and it figured largely in chamber 
music—usually as accompanist. One has 
considerable admiration for the early per- 
formers on this instrument; in most cases 
their music was not completely written 
out for them but was partly suggested by 
numerals which they had to decode at 
sight at the keyboard with only certain 
general rules to guide them. The harpsi- 
chord being an instrument in which the 
strings are plucked by quills, instead of 
struck by hammers, as in the piano, its 
tone blended better with that of bowed 
stringed instruments and never conveyed 
the percussive independence of the piano. 
This is the chief distinction—and an im- 
portant one—between the two. Moreover, 
the harpsichord’s octave-doubling devices 
in bass and treble permitted it to give a 
type of reinforcement which simulated a 
small body of strings. Usually its melodic 
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line was a duplication of that of the viola 
da gamba or violoncello. Dynamically the 
harpsichord was limited; it could not re- 
alize a crescendo or diminuendo, but such 
nuances were apparently seldom called for 
in the music of the time. 

As a solo instrument, the harpsichord 
was highly effective, and in the hands of 
an expert performer—as we know today 
by the recordings of Wanda Landowska 
and others—it provided a singular type 
of musical pleasure with subtleties of ex- 
pression quite alien to the piano. Those 
who disparage this instrument would do 
well to familiarize themselves with its 
functions and capabilities; it is not a sub- 
stitute for the piano but an instrument 
as inimitable and effective as the one 
which is generally regarded as its suc- 
cessor. As a matter of fact the piano is 
not really the harpsichord’s successor, ex- 
cept in a historical sense. Like the organ, 
the harpsichord shares with the piano 
only the fact that it has a keyboard. 

Instrumental chamber music of the 17th 
century was not as conspicuous or as dis- 
tinguished as it was in the 18th century. 
The period was one of readjustment in 
politics, society and art. Early in the cen- 
tury the development of dramatic music, 
especially as represented by the opera, was 
the most notable new factor. From Italy 
it advanced into Germany, France and 
England with considerable consequence. 
The evolution of dramatic music affected 
all branches of the art. 


Monteverdi 


If the greatest composer of the cen- 
tury, Claudio Monteverdi (1567-1643), 
contributed no instrumental chamber mu- 
sic, he nonetheless had a profound effect 
on his own field of the theatre, and un 
doubtedly elsewhere. Monteverdi was a 
modernist in his day, in every sense of 
that much abused word. He was an in- 
novator in harmony, in part-writing, and 
in advancement of the solo beyond the 
imitations of the early recitative. As an 
experimenter in instrumentation he was 
far ahead of his contemporaries. His sense 
of the dramatic was extraordinary for ics 
time; indeed, his use of dramatic contrast 
is not equalled after him until Beethoven 
comes on the scene. Just how much in- 
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fluence he had on chamber music is purely 
conjectural, but there is reason to believe 
that his gifts for symmetrical phrase-struc- 
ture and freer and more daring part-writ- 
ing influenced music in all its branches. 


Some Italian Composers 


It is by no means a preference for the 
music of Italy that prompts me to con- 
sider the chamber-music composers of that 
country before others; since we have ob- 
served that the influence of Italian dra- 
matic art was of importance at this time. 
it behooves us to examine first the works 
of some of the important composers of 
that country. There are a number of 17th- 
century Italian composers who contribut- 
ed to chamber music; among these Torell:, 
Bassani, Marini, Allesandro Scarlatti, and 
Corelli are particularly conspicuous. 

It is unfortunate that Torelli, Bassini 
and Marini are not represented on records. 
Giuseppe Torelli (c. middle of 17th cen- 
tury—1708) was an Italian violinist and 
composer for that instrument of high 
reputation in his day. Along with Corelli 
he is credited with helping to define the 
concerto form. He wrote much music for 
two, three and four stringed instruments, 
and was one of the first composers of 
string duets. 

Giovanni Battista Bassani (1657-1716) 
was also a noted violinist and composer 
in his day. He wrote two sets of sonatas 
for two violins and bass (harpsichord), 
upon which Purcell modelled his own 
sonatas. Claimed by some as a teacher of 
Corelli, Bassani is perhaps more famous 
for his oratorios, masses and cantatas than 
for his chamber music; Cobbett makes 
only a passing reference to him, but this 
does not necessarily indicate that his son- 
atas would not be of interest today. It 1s 
quite possible that they are not available 
in print. 

Biagio Marini (1600-1660), Cobbertc 
tells us, “is 6f importance in the history 
of chamber music as being one of the 
earliest Italian violinists to write concett- 
ed music.” Ricordi publishes some of his 
sonatas in arrangements for three strings 
and piano. These undoubtedly could be 
performed by strings and a harpsichord, 
the latter instrument being more in keep- 
ing with the composer's intentions. 
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Arcangelo Corelli (1653-1713) not only 
won great renown as a violinist, but was 
highly esteemed in his time as a com- 
poser of great distinction. He was essen- 
tially the stylist rather than the innovator. 
His knowledge of his chosen instrument 
was so great that it influenced a long line 
of significant violin virtuosi. If he was 
regarded as modern in his time, it was 
owing to his endorsement of the violin 
in preference to the viol. Corelli is most 
often referred to as the founder of the 
classical school of violin playing and vio- 
lin composition. Nobility, benevolence 
and tranquil beauty characterize his mu- 
sic. Unquestionably his greatest works are 
his concerti grossi, but there are among 
his 60 sonatas for strings and cembalo 
many compositions of distinction. A fine 
analysis of Corelli's sonatas by Edward J. 
Dent will be found in Cobbett under 


Chamber Music—Beginnings. 


Origin of the Sonata 


It is of interest to know that in Corel- 
li's time the singers had their own com- 
position known as the cantata, a word 
which means something sung. Corelli 
wrote for the violin works which he called 
suonata, which means something played. 
That is how the word sonata came into 
music. Of further interest in the fact that 
Corelli was the first composer whose work 
was exclusively instrumental. 

Corelli's Opus 1 and 3, 12 Sonatas each, 
are sonate da chiesa, meaning of course 
that they were intended for church per- 
formance. The sets, Opus 2 and 4, also 
containing 12 each, are secular sonate da 
camera. The sonate da chiesa are all scored 
for two violins, violoncello and bass; the 
latter could be either organ or harpsi- 
chord. The sonate da camera are scored 
for two violins, violoncello, and contra- 
bass (or cembalo). It seems curious thai 
none of these works have been recorded 
by the major companies in their original 
scoring. An arrangement of one of the 
church sonatas was recently issued in a 
chamber orchestral version by Victor (set 
942), played by Biggs (organ) and Arthur 
Fiedler and his Sinfonietta. It is the only 
existent version of one of Corelli’s trios 
and for that reason a welcome one, bur 
the work seems inflated in the version for 
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small orchestra. Its intimacy and terseness 
would be better served by Corelli's own 
scoring. 

Sometime during the early ‘Thirties, 
Kantorei in Germany and Pro Musica in 
France issued recordings of sonatas by 
Corelli, two of which obviously belong to 
the above group. The Sonata in B minor 
(no opus given) (disc K-8), played by the 
Bastian String Trio with organ accom- 
paniment, is undoubtedly one of the son- 
ate da chiesa. The Sonata in E major, 
played by Hans Bastian (violin) with or- 
gan accompaniment, probably belongs to 
Opus 5. The Sonata in B flat major, played 
by Pro Musica Ensemble comprising two 
violins, a viola da gamba and a harpsi- 
chord, is one of the 24 sonate da camera. 
The omission of the opus numbers in the 
titles of all three of these discs is annov- 
ing. The two Kantorei discs I have never 
heard; my efforts to obtain them were 
unsuccessful. The Pro Musica disc I have 
heard and admire it very much, for it 
offers the type of authenticity in perform- 
ance that the true chamber music enthu- 
siast cannot fail to endorse. Whether these 
discs will be made available again after 
the war remains conjectural. 


His Best Known Work 


Corelli is best known to modern listen- 
ers for his Sonata in D minor, Opus 5, 
No. 12, familiar as “La Follia d’Espagne.” 
The twelve sonatas of Opus 5 are works 
for solo violin with accompaniment of 
violone or cembalo. They were published 
in 1700, and therefore cannot strictly be 
called 17-century music; as a matter cf 
fact some writers contend that when they 
were published the 17th century was «<t 
an end and the 18th already begun, which 
is but another way of saying they were 
advanced works for their time. 

Although the other 11 sonatas of Opus 
5 consist of several movements, the twelfth 
is in only one movement, comprising an 
air and 23 variations on a ground bass 
(a short theme in the bass repeated over 
and over again). The theme was not in- 
vented by Corelli; it is generally believed 
to be of Spanish origin, although curious- 
ly the follia was originally a Portuguese 
dance. “The original dance was noisy 
and rapid, and performed by men in wo- 
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men’s clothes (Mad—hence the name)” 
(Scholes). Corelli makes of the the follia 
tune a dignified sarabande at first. 

Of the several recorded performances 
of this work only one—that of Yovanu 
vitch Bratza and Frederic Jackson, in the 
Columbia History of Music—Vol. 2, con- 
forms to the original scoring—violin and 
harpsichord. It is admirably played, and 
the longer one listens to it the more one 
feels that it conveys the music ideally. The 
work is not heard in its entirety, only 
14 of the 23 variations being performed, 
but this is not of great importance. The 
use of the harpsichord results in a smooth- 
er and more authentic ensemble, one more 
truly representative of the classical period, 
than does the use of the piano. In the 
modern transcriptions of this work, the 
effect of a duo is given, which is, of course, 
not in agreement with Corelli's intentions. 


Enesco’s Art 


Of the several modern versions, the one 
made for Columbia (disc 5109-M) by 
Georges Enesco and Stanford Schlussel has 
always appealed most to me. Enesco evi- 
dences sound understanding and appre- 
ciation of the classical style. Yehudi Men- 
uhin and Herbert Giesen have also re- 
corded the work (H.M.V. DB-501), prob- 
ably in the same version as Enesco used, 
since the young violinist studied under 
the noted Roumanian, but the playing 
here is not on a par with that heard in 
the other recording. The version by Josef 
Szigeti and Andor Farkas (Columbia set 
X-202), although splendidly performed by 
the noted violinist, does not appeal to me 
as much. Szigeti prefers to use a modern 
transcription by the 19th-century Belgian 
violinist, Hubert Léonard, which definitely 
tends to modernize the work and make 
of it more of a 19th-century virtuoso com- 
position than a late 17th-century one. 

The Sonata in E minor, Opus 5, No. 8 
has been recorded by the young violinist 
Ossy Renardy with Leo Taubman at the 
piano. The arrangement by Alfred Moffat 
is less offensive than that by Léonard of 
the D minor Sonata. The work is appeal- 
ing; it has breadth and melodic beauty. 
Although Renardy plays it well, neither 
he nor his accompanist gives us the im- 
pression that they have projected the work 
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to its best advantage. One wishes tha 
Enesco had performed it, as indeed one 
wishes he had played many of the other 
sonatas. 

Allesandro Scarlatti (1659-1725), foun 
der of the Neapolitan School of opera, 
was not only a renowned opera composer. 
but a distinguished conductor, singer, 
pedagogue, and harpsichordist. His influ- 
ence upon Handel, both stylistically and 
formally, was considerable. E. J. Dent, 
writing in Cobbett, tells us that although 
Scarlatti’s contribution to chamber music 
was small, he wrote, some 60 cantatas for 
solo voice with varying instrumental ac- 
companiment, which “may be regarded as 
chamber music in the highest sense, as 
their interest is purely musical and not 
dramatic.” The fertility of Scarlatti’s mel- 
odic gift is as astonishing as that of Schu- 
bert’s, even though he lacks the emotional 
depths of the noted German composer. 
But Scarlatti was not superficial; he was al- 
ways distinguished in his musical thougitt 
and was never known to indulge in effect 
for effect’s sake. 

The only instrumental chamber works 
of his on records are arrangements. There 
is a Sonata a quattro (for four strings), 
which is played by the Stuyvesant String 
Quartet (Columbia disc 17214D) from a 
modern arrangement published by Music 
Press, Inc. This is probably the earliest 
example of string quartet writing on re- 
cords. I have already referred to this work 
as a little gem, and have commended the 
players for their polish and not inappro- 
priate verve. The recording here is rathex 
on the over-resonant side and tends to 
coarsen the texture of the ensemble. Scar- 
latti’s scoring is said to have been specific- 
ally for “two violins, viola and violon- 
cello.” However, the modern string quar- 
tet tends to weaken the music’s classical 
intimacy of style, particularly when the 
tonal quality of the ensemble is over- 
amplified, as it is in the recording. How- 
ever, I must confess I like this little work, 
and despite my misgivings about the re- 
production I find much to enjoy in it. 
The Sonata for Flute and Strings, which 






































is played in an arrangement made by che 
French composer Germaine Tailleferre 
(her chief work being the “realization” of 
the figured bass), has long been one of 
the most cherishable recordings of its kind 
extant (Victor discs 4250-51 or French 
H.M.V. K5920-21). (That it has been 
withdrawn from the catalogue remains 
highly regrettable). Here the scoring is 
for modern instruments, but both the 
playing and recording achieve a type of 
intimacy and tonal purity that does not 
upset in any way the classical style of the 
music. The instrumentation, including as 
it does, flute, harp, violin, viola and cello, 
is questionable. I have never been able 
to locate the score of this work. It is 
known that Scarlatti wrote sonatas for 
flute, two violins and continuo. In her 
arrangement, Talliaferre has probably di- 
vided up the continuo part between the 
harp and cello. The arrangement was made 
for that admirable group of musicians 
known as the Quintette Instrumental de 
Paris — René Le Roy (flute), P. Jamet 
(harp), R. Bas (violin), P. Grout (viola‘, 
and R. Boulmé (cello). This is a wholly 
delightful score, its melodic content re- 
flecting both nobility of thought and po 
etic beauty of expression. 

There are several examples on records 
of airs from the chamber cantatas of Scar- 
latti; one, the air Ombre opache from the 
unpublished cantata Correa nel seno, is 
available in two versions — (1) by Dr. 
Reiter (tenor) with Chamber Orchestra 
(Pro Musica disc 109), and (2) by Yvon 
le Marc’Hadour (baritone) with the Pas- 
quier Trio and R. Gerlin (harpsichord) 
(Pathé disc PAT89). I have been unable 
to obtain either disc (they were issued, 
I believe, since the war), but I am greatly 
interested in the Pathé one. 

Tito Schipa has sung an aria from the 
chamber cantata Sento nel core certo 
dolore, which is issued under the title of 
Sento nel cor—Aria antica (H.M.V. DB- 
1723). Whether the accompaniment is a 
modern orchestral one or not, I cannot 
say, since I have never heard this record- 
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I. 


A new recording of Holst’s orchestral 
suite, The Planets*, turns back the pages 
of musical history a quarter of a century. 
The true nature of Gustav Holst (1874- 
1934), one of the lauded English com- 
posers of the controversial "Twenties, still 
remains a mystery to most. Like Vaughan 
Williams he had a fondness for folk music 
and medievalism, but he also had a fond- 
ness for the mystical which would seem 
to have led him astray. Perhaps nowhere 
else has Holst manifested his own individ- 
uality and stylistic scope as well as in 
The Planets. There was a time when this 
music was played considerably more than 
it is today. The vogue of Holst has re- 
ceded, like that of many of his contem- 
poraries. For fashion has changed so many 
times in the past twenty-five years that 
what seemed enduring even only a few 
years back may now be regarded as “dated” 
by many. 

Holst wrote The Planets in 1915 and 
1916, but it was not until a year after 
World War I that it was performed in 
public. Together with two other works— 
the Hymn to Jesus and the satirical opera 
‘ ‘Victor set DM-929. See review section of this 
issue, 
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The Perfect Fool—it brought him con- 
siderable fame, and for a few years his 
position as a composer was extremely 
bright, for many regarded him as one of 
the most eminent creative musicians of 
the time. Subsequently, however, his Choral 
Symphony, with text from poems of John 
Keats, and his opera At the Boar's Head 
failed to sustain the interest of press and 
public, and Holst’s prestige as a composer 
gradually ebbed. 

There were two Gustav Holsts, one the 
music teacher and the other the composer, 
and they were worlds apart. A friend of 
Holst’s has said that he felt that two be- 
ings actually inhabited the body of Holst, 
for the composer could never be taken as 
the teacher who inspired love in his pupils, 
and the teacher could not be regarded as 
the composer whose music was at times 
so strangely forbidding in its remoteness 
and reserve. 

As a working musician few men of 
modern times have inspired more praise 
than Gustav Holst. What he did in pro- 
moting musical appreciation and know- 
ledge in the schools and in the sphere of 
adult education cannot be overestimated. 
His understanding of human nature, his 
sympathy and enthusiasm at all times won 
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him repsect and enduring friendship. 

Although Holst began composing in his 
twenty-first year (1895), he did not win 
fame with the public until around 1919. 
Much of the music he wrote was, as has 
been previously noted, inspired by mys- 
tical subjects. He was drawn at an early 
age to such themes. Some of the subjects 
that attracted him before he reached thirty 
are: The Incarnation of the Virgin Mary; 
the philosophies of ancient Eastern relig- 
ions; and non-canonical matter relative to 
Jesus. At 36, he began the study of San- 
scrit, and made his own translation of 
Rig-Veda literature. 


A Mystical Vogue 


Holst’s mysticism appeared at a time 
when there was a tremendous interest 
among people in spiritualism and meta- 
physical themes. After the last war there 
was in both England and America a strong 
revival of theosophy. Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle and Sir Oliver Lodge headed the 
group who firmly believed in the intang- 
ible forces. Their doctrine was dissemin- 
ated and believed by many. Lodge’s Ray- 
mond — the book written on supposed 
visitations from his son who had been 
killed in the war—was a best seller. Holst 
was to many undoubtedly an inspired 
creator who looked to the intangible for 
his greatest inspirations. There were many 
at this time who were endeavoring to find 
hidden spiritual and mystical meanings in 
the works of the great masters. Holst him- 
self is said to have sought to divine the 
spiritual impulses that realized themselves 
in Beethoven's setting of the Mass. For 
more than thirty years, we are told, the 
metaphysical formed Holst’s real subjec- 
tive world, and the portion of his creative 
work he is said to have valued most was 
that to which the term mystical must be 
applied. 

The mystical or spiritual is something 
that man usually can apprehend only by 
non-intellectual processes. In art the mys- 
tical is generally apprehended through the 
emotions, hence the artist who denies the 
emotional in his expression of the mystical 
places a barrier between his art and our- 
selves. Bach in achieving spiritual quali- 
ties .in his music did not refute the in- 
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herent emotionalism of his chosen art. Not 
so, however, with Holst. He endeavored, 
as one English critic has said, to sing 
Rig-Veda hymns without feeling them. 
Similarly, he sought to portray the last 
night of Jesus with none of the feelings 
of the Apostles. In his opera Savitri he 
attempted to deal with the universal theme 
of love pleading with Death, but—as the 
same critic observed—he failed to create 
a moving work because he avoided treat- 
ing the subject in an inherently emotional 
manner as Gluck had done in his opera 
on Orpheus. 

By employing irregular and uncommon 
rhythms, frequently more studied than felt, 
Holst sought to convey spiritual quality. 
Although he was often harmonically dar- 
ing, his tonal texture seldom offends the 
sensitive ear. 


Holst Summarized 


In an article published in The British 
Musician at the time of Holst’s death, 
Sydney Grew summarized the composer 
thus: 

“Mystical music, like all other mystical 
art, is born of emotion which has passed 
through the fires of passion. 1 doubt if 
Holst ever truly experienced passion. Cer- 
tainly, there is no passion in any of his 
music, early or late. Therefore there can- 
not be any true mysticism in it. And so 
there cannot be any power in it of the 
kind which makes art live. At the most 
his music to a mystical theme (or to a 
theme, which means much the same) be- 
comes impressive: it is impressive in his 
setting of Walt Whitman’s Dirge for Two 
Veterans [known as the Ode To Death}, 
a short piece for male voices and brass 
instruments; and it is impressive here be- 
cause it leaves the mighty poetry free to 
work upon us... 

“Composition formed the Gustav Holst 
who was known to the public. But behind 
this front was another Holst—one known 
only to his pupils, to schools and colleges, 
and to ‘institutions’ generally; but known 
to them intimately. Teaching, indeed, was 
the great background of his life. More, 
it was the atmosphere in which he lived. 
He once said to me that he wrote music 
when he had time, which was mostly dur- 
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ing vacations. He was hardly exaggerating 
the position, especially as regards the 
middle period of his life. And so it was 
as a teacher primarily, and as a composer 
secondarily, that he probably regarded 
himself.” 

Il. 


It has already been noted that perhaps 
nowhere else has Holst manifested his own 
individuality as well as in The Planets. 
In this orchestral suite we encounter his 
masterly handling of the modern sym- 
phony orchestra, his use of striking har- 
monic texture, which, while modern in 
the fullest meaning of the word, does not 
seem at any time inappropriate or sought 
after. Vaughan Williams has said on this 
point: “Holts knows his orchestra from the 
inside, having been an orchestral player; 
he does what he wants with it without 
conscious effort, and the result is that we 
think not of the orchestration, but of the 
music. The modernity of Holst is the re- 
sult of the simple fact that he is a modern 
Englishman, and that his music is in direct 
relation with his real life . . . If Holst’s 
music is modern, it is not that he has ac- 
quired a few tricks which are today hailed 
with wonder, and tomorrow are as flat as 
stale ginger beer, but that he has a mind 
which is heir to all centuries, and has 
found out the language in which to ex- 
press his mind.” In The Planets we en- 
counter also some of uncommon metrical 
patterns that Holst liked to employ. 

There are seven movements in The 
Planets, the sub-titles of which alone are 
intended as a guide to the music. These 
are: (1) Mars, The Bringer of War; (2) 
Venus, The Bringer of Peace; (3) Mer- 
cury, The Winged Messenger; (4) Juptier, 
The Bringer of Jollity; (5S) Saturn, The 
Bringer of Age; (6) Uranus, The Magi- 
cian; (7) Neptune, The Mystic. The suite 
is scored for large orchestra, with the in- 
clusion of a female chorus in the last 
number. Holst has said that these pieces 
were suggested or inspired solely by the 
astrological significance of the planets; he 
had no other program «in mind. 

Edwin Evans, in the Musical News of 
December 1919, said of this suite: “The 
generally accepted astrological association 
of the various planets are a sufficient clue 
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in themselves to the imagination. One 
may be skeptical concerning horoscopes, 
but one will nevertheless be carried away 
by the aggressive rhythms of Mars, The 
Bringer of War, and any schoolboy pic- 
tures Mercury as the Winged Messenger. 
The very word ‘joviality’ connotes age. 
It may be new to some to regard Venus 
as The Bringer of Peace—as she is, astro- 
logically speaking—for many hold her re- 
sponsible for strife in worldly affairs. It 
is also unfamiliar to hail Neptune, the 
Sea God, as a Mystic, and Uranus as a 
Magician; but once these relations are es- 
tablished in the titles of the movements, 
it is easy to fall into the mood of the re- 
spective tone poems. That is, in fact, the 
way to describe this work. It has outrun 
the dimensions of a suite, and become a 
cycle of tone poems.” 

Many readers will be familiar with the 
music of this suite, since Holts recorded 
it with the London Symphony Orchestra 
all of a decade and a half ago (Columbia 
set 359). Just how well the music has 
worn would be a debatable question. The 
present writer has owned the set made by 
Holts since it was first issued and finds 
on consulting his notes, made in the mar- 
gin of the score, that he played it a dozen 
times during the first year following its 
acquisition, but thereafter until the pres- 
ent he has only felt impelled to hear the 
work four times. 

First Impression 





One is very apt to be greatly impressed 
with this music on first hearing, since it 
is imposing from the standpoint of or- 
chestration. Technically too, the music is 
often masterly in its effects, but sustained 
interested will depend upon one’s accept- 
ance or rejection of the astrological con- 
noctations, and whether they are regarded 
as inseparable from the music or not. A 
musician of my acquaintance ,long fam- 
iliar with the score, has said he never 
thought that the work had any meaphys- 
ical traits. “If you forget about everything, 
except the Music, The Planets are still 
emotionally satisfyig. This is precisely why 
works dependent on a detailed literary 
program (mood-music like Debussy’s does 
not come in this category) do not hold 
me for any length of time (Richard 
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Strauss’s tone poems, ballet music, etc). 
For me the ultimate test is always whether 
the music can stand on its own feet; The 
Planets certainly do.” 

Another musician of my acquaintance 
disagrees. “Only two of the tone poems, 
Mercury and Jupiter, [he says] can be 
listened to without reference to their 
symbolism; the first might be introduced 
to the uninformed listener as a scherzo 
and enjoyed simply as such, and the other 
might be termed an Allegro a la John 
Bull, for nothing could be more British 
in spirit than the tune Holst has used to 
convey his impressions of Jupiter. Tell 
the listener that the first aims to convey 
the qualities of a winged messanger and 
he will probably ask for a more specific 
program. Of course, the uninformed list- 
ener will not know that Holst intended 
Jwpiter to convey jollity in the normal 
sense, and also the more ceremonial kind 
of rejoicing associated with religious or 
national festivities.” 


Turning to this music after a long 
time, one finds it still impressive for the 
qualities mentioned above. Listening to 
them without thought of the program, I 
am inclined to agree that they are in part 
emotionally satisfying. Emotionally, not all 
of the various movements satisfy in a 
way to make them live, for few of them 
really stir us deeply. The work deals 
with a grandiose subject, but much of 
what the composer actually achieves seems 
superficial and not of great consequence. 
The aggressiveness of Mars, for example, 
is indicated by an insistence on the un- 
common rhythmic pattern of 5/4, but the 
insistence on this pattern defeats its own 
purpose; its cumulative crescendo aim- 
ing to illustrate a menancing force re- 
mains a virtuoso effect; in the end it is 
the rhythmic pattern that prevails and not 
the musical qualities of the piece. Venus, 
The Bringer of Peace should have risen 
to greater heights; it is only a sentimental 
contemplation of its subjects. Although 
one admits there is emotion here, one 
does not find that emotion all-persuasive. 
Perhaps the best way to enjoy these pieces 
is not to listen to them as a complete suite 
but to intersperse them as tone poems in 
programs of one’s own devising. Their 
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implications can be accepted of rejected 
as one wishes. 

The Planets brought Holst fame; in its 
time, and even today, it deserves to be 
regarded as a significant English work, 
but it is not great music. What gives it 
distinction is its form and the fact that 
each of the seven tone poems is in itself 
a finished product. 





EDITORIAL NOTES 


———(Continued from page 141) 


week — with musical commentaries pre- 
ceding each number — much like a Phil- 
harmonic broadcast. I began these pres- 
entations in the library, but was forced 
after a while to move to the chapel where 
a greater audience could be accommodated, 
since my audience numbered well over 
100 men, officers and nurses. 


Since the inception of this project, our 
library has been aumented with hundreds 
of records bought by the Special Service 
Funds of the camp, and now presents 
quite a formidable listing. My weekly 
concerts are supplemented by less formal 
gatherings on other evenings when we 
listen to whatever we choose without any 
particular program planned in advance. 

We owe a lot to Armed Forces Master 
Records Inc. and to the listeners of radio 
station WQXR who financed our original 
record library, enabling us to start some- 
thing really worth while in an army camp. 

I must say this — and I’m sure I speak 
for a great many other soldiers all over 
the world: one of the things I miss most 
in the army is good music, and being able 
to listen to symphonic music in camp on 
records. Music should never be under- 
estimated in its intrinsic value in the 
building and forming of happier minds 
and souls. 

I sincerely hope that other camps can 
follow this example in bringing music to 
those who miss it. 

Most sincerely yours, 
Al Broder (Pfc.) 
517th Parachute Infantry Band, 
17th Airborne Division, 
Camp Mackall, N. C. 
Dec. 14, 1943. 
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By Stephan Fassett 


The great singers of the past have left 
us many recordings whose artistic value 
imcreases as the years pass and current 
standards of singing decline. But, as the 
art of recording was often too young and 
that of the singers too old, some of the 
artists who recorded in the acoustic era 
(from the earliest cylinders up to 1925) 
were frequently unable to do themselves 
complete or consistent justice. Indeed, 
noted critics and discerning vocal teachers 
have found in some records by the most 
famous singers surprising evidences of 

° 

Extremely handsome and devastatingly 
attractive to the ladies, Victor Maurel 
might have been no more than a baritone 
matinee idol had not his extraordinary 
artistic intelligence spurned such easy suc- 
cess. At a time when great singers were 
far more numerous than they are now, 
he attained and maintained an unique 
position in his chosen field because of his 
success in combining dramatic truth with 
operatic art. His accomplishments as a 
singing actor have remained unsurpassed. 
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vocal inequalities and poor musicianship. 

The aim of this department will be to 
recommend recordings that are believed to 
be worthy examples of the artistry of all 
the singers who are discussed. While some 
of these records may have more historical 
interest than intrinsic vocal merit, the 
policy will be to emphasize the perform- 
ances that few singers of the present day 
could hope to equal, recordings that for 
all their mechanical faults have permanent 
value and appeal to connoisseurs of fine 
singing. 

e 

Victor Maurel, born in Marseilles on 
June 17, 1848, was intended to follow 
his father’s profession of an architect, but 
his voice created such an impression on 
musicians that his family was persuaded 
to permit him to make a career of sing- 
ing. He studied at the Ecole de Musique 
in Marseilles and later at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. On graduating, he was engaged 
for the Opera and made his debut as De 
Nevers in Les Huguenots. Although but 
twenty years of age, he was immediately 
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hailed as an exceptionally talented singer. 

London first heard him early in 1873, 
and in November of the same year he 
took part in the first New York perform- 
ance of Aida, in the Academy of Music, 
with Octavia Torriani, Annie Louise Cary 
and Italo Campanini. In London he ap- 
peared every year until 1879, and fre- 
quently thereafter, singing a final Rigo- 
letto in 1904. After his first season in 
America, he did not return to New York 
until the "Nineties, when he was often a 
member of Grau’s fabulous all-star Met- 
ropolitan casts. Years later, he made his 
home in New York, where he taught sing- 
ing from 1909 until his death on October 
22, 1923. 


An Idol of Verdi 


In spite of the fact that his was never 
a physically great voice, Maurel was one 
of the few French singers to triumph in 
Italy. There his most distinguished ad- 
mirer was Giuseppe Verdi, a man who 
was seldom pleased by singers. Verdi not 
only re-wrote his Simon Boccanegra for 
Maurel, but also conceived the roles of 
Iago and Falstaff with his gifted friend 
in mind. The baritone’s superb creations 
of these roles in the Milan premiéres of 
Otello (1887) and Falstaff (1893) achieved 
enormous success which he afterwards 
duplicated again and again in Paris, Lon- 
don and New York. It was Maurel, too, 
who suggested to Leoncavallo that he write 
a Prologue for his new opera Pagliacci, 
to drive home the fact that “a tragedy 
among clowns is just as serious as one 
among tragedians” (W. J. Henderson). 

Instead of citing all the innumerable 
triumphs of Maurel’s career, let us estab- 
lish the qualities that set him apart from 
the other operatic baritones of his day, 
by quoting two of his most illustrious 
colleagues, Emma Calvé and Lilli Leh- 
mann. Two more different women could 
hardly be imagined, yet each in her own 
way aimed at the same ideals of operatic 
performance so memorably upheid by 
Maurel. 

In speaking of the unsurpassed com- 
pany of great singers assembled by Maurice 
Grau for his Metropolitan productions of 
the "Nineties, Calvé wrote: 
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“Foremost among them was Victor 
Maurel, the great tragedian, a man of 
genius, whose Falstaff and Iago, not to 
mention his many other brilliant creations, 
stand alone. His name will remain for- 
ever linked with that of Verdi. I have 
never seen anyone with a more noble 
presence, a greater dignity of gesture and 
carriage, on the stage. His dramatic gift 
was so extraordinary that it dominated the 
minds of those who saw him, and almost 
made them forget his voice, which was, 
nevertheless, of an unusual quality, full of 
color and exceptionally expressive. 

“The role in which, to my mind, his 
qualities as a singer showed to best advan- 
tage was that of Mozart's Don Giovanni. 
I can still hear the inimitable manner in 
which he sang the famous serenade, Deb, 
vieni alla finestra. His performance was 
a marvel of lightness and grace. His dic- 
tion was always exquisite and enchanting. 
And his Falstaff! With what elegant fatu- 
ity he rendered the air Quand’ero paggio. 
It was a masterpiece, complete and per- 
fect .. . He was my teacher and my mas- 
ter in the art of lyric declamation . . . He 
had an important and constructive influ- 
ence on my career.” (My Life, by Emma 
Calvé). 


Lilli Lehmann’s Tribute 


Lilli Lehmann, in her autobiography, 
My Path Through Life, also paid tribute 
to Maurel. After expressing admiration for 
his Don Giovanni in a Berlin perform- 
ance in which she herself sang Donna 
Anna, she continued: 

“His art seemed so pre-eminent to me 
. . . he was also the first singer and artist 
with whom one could talk on singing and 
art . . . Once when he had seen me in a 
role, and something in it had not pleased 
him and he wished to tell me so, he be- 
gan: ‘Mme. Lehmann, as artists we are 
too great (trop grands) to pay each other 
compliments; let us try to correct each 
other!’ . . . Though vocaly he stood no 
longer on his former eminence, when he 
was paid far more than all the first tenors 
of the world, his impersonations were 
overpowering, even in the smaller parts. 
I shall never forget the performance of 
Faust with Jean and Edouard de Reszke 
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and Emma Eames. . . Maurel’s death scene 
as Valentine moved us so profoundly that, 
for hours afterwards, we gave ourselves 
up in silence to the overwhelming inner 
impression which Maurel produced from 
nothing that could be seen or grasped, 
therefore, only by the expression of the 
soul.” 


THE VOICE AND THE RECORDS 


After assuming the role of Iago, some- 
thing happened to Maurel’s voice —a 
nodule on the right vocal cord, rumor 
had it—and the resulting transformation 
was a shock to his admirers. Indeed, there 
were many who professed that the voice 
was unrecognizable. The well-known bari- 
tone and voice teacher, Emilio de Gogorza, 
says that at times thereafter Maurel’s 
“pharyngial muscles seemed to rebel; a 
tremulous unfocussed sound would ensue 
that was painful in the extreme.” Yet, 
thanks to his “magnetism, genius and still 
lovely piano or mezza voce,” the vocally 
handicapped singer not only carried on 
for years but actually won new triumphs 
with his hynoptic art. 

Such, then, was the state of Maurel’s 
voice long before he faced the recording 
horn and such is the state of the voice 
as revealed by his crystal-clear Fonotipia 
discs of 1905-07, which have been re- 
issued during the past ten years by The 
International Record Collectors’ Club of 
Bridgeport and The Historic Record So- 
ciety of Chicago. (Incidentally, the impor- 
tance of playing these records at the cor- 
rect speed, which is considerably above 
the standard 78 r.p.m., cannot be empha- 
sized too strongly). The outstanding qual- 
ity in Maurel’s recorded voice is the mezza 
voce, wonderfully fine-grained in texture, 
superbly produced and modulated. When 
anything like a forte is demanded, how- 
ever, the tone often disintegrates. His style 
is always distinguished and it is obvious 
that Maurel could act with his voice. 

If Maurel’s recorded performance of 
the Serenade from Don Giovanni lacks 
that degree of lightness and grace which 
endeared it in life to Calvé, it is at least 
free from most of the stylistic exaggera- 
tions indulged in by many baritones of 
that time. Of greater historical impor- 
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tance, of course, are the records from 
Otello and Falstaff, for in this music the 
singer had been coached by Verdi him- 
self. Fortunately, Maurel’s uncanny ability 
to characterize was not lost in the process 
of recording. I have never heard a more 
meaningful interpretation of Era la notte. 
(Both the G&T and Fonotipia versions 
are fundamentally the same as to inter- 
pretation; I prefer the latter recording). 
The phrases in which Iago quotes the fate- 
ful words allegedly uttered by the sleep- 
ing Cassio are magnificiently done, owing 
to the wonderfully subtle inflections of 
Maurel’s mezza voce. In striking contrast 
is Falstaff's rollicking Quand’ero paggio, 
a delightful souvenir of one of the singer's 
greatest creations. It is sung no less than 
three times, twice in Italian (and bad 
Italian, it must be admitted—the Otello 
record is better in this respect) and once 
in French. Each rendition is slightly dif- 
ferent but all are very much in character. 
An amusing feature of the performance 
is the applause with which the studio 
audience encourages the veteran baritone 
to repeat his aria. Yet for all its vivid 
charm and masterly characterization, | am 
not entirely convinced that this is quite 
the way Maurel sang Quand'ero paggio 
when he created the role under the watch- 
ful eye of Verdi. 
A Great Concert Singer 


In no book or magazine have I ever 
come across any reference to Maurel as 
a song interpreter, but old-timers have 
assured me that he was a great concert 
singer, a statement several of his song 
recordings substantiate most impressively. 
My own favorites are d’Hardelot’s A Year 
Ago and Tosti’s Aw temps du grand roi. 
What if any intrinsic merit the d’'Hardelot 
effusion has, I neither know nor care. For 
me, its sole raison d’étre is the way Maurel 
sings it. Although a few of his notes miss 
the true pitch, the music does not tax his 
vocal range, and his interpretation is not- 
able for its warmth and tenderness. His 
English, although marked by a French ac- 
cent, is understandable; he knows what 
he is singing about and the emotion be- 
hind his diction is eloquently projected. 
I did not care for this record on first 
hearing, but since then it has grown on 
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me to such an extent that I felt impelled 
to mention it here. 

Best of all the Maurel records, however, 
is Au temps du grand roi —a song so 
thoroughly French in style and feeling 
that I find it hard to believe it was writ- 
ten by an Italian. It is one of Tosti’s bet- 
ter songs—a far cry from Vorrei, Parted 
and Good-Bye! Here, too, the music de- 
mands nothing the voice cannot give; the 
expressive mezza voce is consistently in 
evidence. The purity, security and color 
of some of the high soft tones would be 
remarkable in a singer half Maurel’s age. 
Utterly captivating in expression, inimit- 
able in style, this record unmistakably con- 
veys the artistic genius of Victor Maurel. 





The Maurel Records 
(From Historical Records, by Robert Bauer) 
Red G&T, Paris, 1903 
2-32809 Iphigénie: Air (Gluck) 
2-32810 Marquise (Massenet) 
2-32811 L’Heure Exquise (Hahn) 
2-32812 Rondel de |’Adieu (De Lara) 
2-32813 Fedia (Erlanger) 
2-32814 Otello: Le Réve de Cassio (Verdi) 
IRCC 193-B 
2-32815 Chanson de Printemps (Gounod) 
Fonotipia—1905-07 
39032 Marechiare (Tosti) 
39041 Don Giovanni: Serenata (Mozart) 


IRCC 9-A 
39042 Otello: Era la notte (Verdi) 
IRCC 4A 


39245 Mandolinata (Paladilhe) 
39246 Rondel de l’Adieu (De Lara) 
39247 Ninon (Tosti) 


IRCC 9-B 

62016 Falstaff: Quand’ero paggio (Verdi) 
IRCC 4-B 

62017 Au temps du grand roi (Tosti) 
HRS 1024-B 


62018 A Year Ago (d’Hardelot) 


Note: In their original form, all the 
Maurel records are extremely rare, espe- 
cially the red label Gramophone and Type- 
writer (G&T) discs. None was issued here 
until the advent of The International Re- 
cord Collectors’ Club. Re-pressings of all, 
or nearly all, the Fonotipia recordings have 
been made available in the U.S.A. in re- 
cent years. 
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ABOUT NELLIE MELBA 


Although a number of readers have 
professed that they found Mr. Fassett’s 
dissertation on Melba last month a grati- 
fying one, one valued reader—Mr. Harold 
C. Brainerd of Cambridge, Mass.—wrote 
us that he thought Mr. Fassett was un- 
just to the writer of the article in The 
Gramophone, and since there may be 
others who feel the same way, we believe 
a word of explanation is in order. But 
first let’s quote Mr. Brainerd. He says: 

“So Homer does nod after all! I was 
mildly shocked to come across the follow- 
ing in Stephen Fassett’s article on Melba 
in your January issue: ‘In the December 
1931 issue of The Gramophone, an Eng- 
lish (Mr. Brainerd’s italics] writer en- 
deavored to survey her artistry, but his 
views were far too laudatory to be valu- 
able to a discriminating collectior.. What 
irritates me was that slurring reference to 
‘an English writer’, because the author of 
the article was not English but American. 
This sort of thing rarely occurs in the 
A.M.L., and in this particular instance it 
conveys a wrong impression to everybody 
not familiar with the facts.” 

Mr. Fassett sent his article to us and 
then telephoned for us to add the final 
paragraph; the wording was ours, not his. 
What he intended us to say was that the 
writer in The Gramophone, Mr. Henry 
McK. Rothermel, has been more lauda- 
tory over many of Melba’s recordings than 
Mr. Fassett could be, and that he felt the 
reader interested in discriminating among 
her recordings should be informed of this 
fact. The article by the late Mr. Rother- 
mel, which appeared in two issues of The 
Gramophone, December 1931 and Janu- 
ary 1932, is an admirable one from many 
aspects; it is undeniably a “labor of love,” 
as the editors of The Gramophone called 
it, with its extensive research on Melba’s 
recordings. As for Mr. Rothermel’s opin- 
ions, they were his own and he was as- 
suredly entitled to them, just as we or 
Mr. Fassett have a right to ours. It is un- 
fortunate that our final paragraph added 
to Mr. Fassett’s otherwise excellent article 
was so poorly worded. Our apologies to 
the editors of The Gramophone. — Ed. 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the reader is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
guest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 


All prices given are without tax. 





Special Notice 


Owing to the fact that the Victor re- 
view records were not received until Feb- 
ruary 9, we were unable to include surveys 
of the entire list this month. 

The items not reviewed here will ap- 
pear in our March issue. 





Orchestra 





CHAUSSON: Symphony in B flat major, 
Opus 20; played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Frederick 
Stock. Victor set M or DM-950, four 
discs, price $4.50. 

A It is nearly a decade since ‘the only 

other recording of this symphony (Paris 

Conservatory Orchestra, direction of Piero 

Coppola—Victor set 261) was issued; it 
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came out the second month of our first 
years of publication (1935). At the time, 
we hailed it as an important addition to 
the recorded literature of symphonies. 
Knowing of its impending release, we sug- 
gested that it be made the feature set of 
the month. One member of the publicity 
department of Victor wrote us then, “I'd 
like to cry this event to the housetops but 
no one agrees with me on the quality or 
importance of the set.” The feature set of 
the month was instead The Music of 
Johann Strauss, played by Eugene Ormandy 
and the Minneapolis Symphony. To be 
sure, Coppola and the Paris Conservatory 
Orchestra were not as significant names 
to the American record-buying public as 
Ormandy and the Minneapolis Symphony 
were. But the music of Chausson was cer- 
tainly important, and yet little or no pub- 
licity was given it. 

It has always been my contention that 
this symphony could be as popular as the 
Franck symphony. With a bit of imagin- 
ative salesmanship on the part of one who 
knows the music and knows what the 
public likes, and how to compare works 
to arouse public interest, the sales figures 
on the Chausson might surprise the un- 
imaginative. Here, of course, the names 
of Stock and the Chicago Symphony will 
undoubtedly do more for this release than 
the names of the performers did for the 
previous one. To one who admires this 
work, it is gratifying to find that history 
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does not always repeat itself. 

I thave always regarded this work as a 
more communicative one than the Franck 
symphony, from which its form may be 
said to stem. Like Franck, Chausson re- 
peats his material in the cyclic manner. 
In my estimation, Chausson’s symphony 
hangs together better than Franck’s, and 
its orchestration is more effective and cer- 
tain and owns none of the organ - like 
qualities of its predecessors. Moreover, 
there is nothing of the purple and gold 
here, nothing of incipient decadence. In 
its place we find a type of Gallic lyricism 
which remains emotionally satisfying be- 
cause it does not suggest or convey an 
inflated brand of ecstacy which encourages 
interpretative exaggerations. Chausson’s 
long lines hardly lend themselves to the 
heaving style of treatment that so many 
conductors give to the Franck work. A 
distinctive achievement for its time (1890), 
this symphony still commands respect in 
the musical world. It overrides, as one 
writer has said, all attempts at critical in- 
nuendo. 

The influence of Wagner (the Wagner 
of Tristan) and of Franck are to be noted 
in this score, but despite this the work 
possesses marked individuality and strength. 
Between the first and last hearings of its 
opening theme, the three movements ‘‘con- 
tain much that is more original in thought 
and conspicuously beautiful in the manner 
of its expression”; and “the slow move- 
ment depends on a more subtle sense of 
orchestral color than Franck possessed” 
(H. C. Colles). Midway in the slow move- 
ment, Chausson scores a melody for Eng- 
lish horn and solo cello; thus he follows 
in Franck’s footsteps. In the present re- 
cording the English horn is hardly heard, 
however; it is the solo cello instead that 
dominates the scene. 

Chausson’s music has been called the 
music of a dreamer, one who dwelt with 
Nature. Much of the feeling of Nature 
exists in this score, and assuredly the com- 
posers use of the oboe, that subjective 
singer of Nature's enchantment, conveys 
this impression. But there is no program 
to this work, and it would be absurd to 
read one into it. 

Stock undoubtedly played this composi- 
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tion for the better part of his lifetime. 
His reading shows an understanding of 
and sympathy with the prevalent roman- 
ticism of the music. It is not the fact that 
he does more for the music that gives his 
performance precedence over Coppola’s, 
but rather the fact that he directs a beter 
ensemble and has been given far finer and 
more realistic reproduction than his pre- 
decessor. It is a pity that Victor found 
it necessary to use four discs here when 
the work was got on three in the previ- 
ous set. However, the quality of the re- 
cording is such that most music lovers 
will probably ungrudingly pay the extra 
dollar. —P. H. R. 


COATES: Cinderella (A Fantasy) (3 
sides), and Footlights (Concert Waltz); 
played by the Light Symphony Orches- 
tra, direction of Eric Coates. Columbia 
set X or MX-239, two discs, price $2.59. 


A Eric Coates (born 1886) has long been 
regarded as England's foremost composer 
of light music. He has a way with tunes, 
which many people seem to find engaging. 
His Cinderella is, of course, program mu- 
sic, the sort of thing that might make 
an attractive ballet. Music lovers reared 
on sturdier fare will probably find that 
this type of music, based on a specific 
story, does not hold them for any length 
of time. But Coates’ Cinderella has a wide 
appeal, for this recording — long in the 
Columbia catalogue—is being reissued in 
an album especially at the request of 
dozen of dealers across country. 

The recording is quite satisfactory, and 
the performance under the direction of 
the composer is, of course, authentic. The 
older release (discs 7335/36-M) had an 
encore piece on the last side called By 
the Sleepy Lagoon. Coates’ admirers prob- 
ably know it well. In this release, Colum- 
bia has given us a rather recent waltz by 
the composer, a fast one with some quieter 
movements of tuneful blandness. W. R 
Anderson, reviewing it in the May 1940 
issue of The Gramophone, said: “There 
is mo attempt at the enticing waltz: it re- 
minds me of Hollywood-Viennese hurry: 
appropriate enough to the tinkle of tea- 
spoons, but having about as much individ- 
ual flavor as a plate of popular teashop 
cakes.” 
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Anderson goes on to say if anybody 
thinks it is easy to turn out pieces like 
Coates’, “let him try—as lots of us in as- 
piring youth have tried—and be abashed. 
Even in experienced age few can serve up 


these nothings so well.” Coates has been , 


writing music like this for years and judg- 
ing from the way it has sold, one would 
say it is highly acceptable to a large audi- 
ence. —P.G. 


DEBUSSY: Images — (1) Gigues, (3) 
Rondes de printemps; played by San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, direction 
Pierre Monteaux. Victor set M or DM- 
954, two discs, price $2.50. 


A There are three series of Images by 
Debussy: two for piano and one for or- 
chestra. The last series contains, besides 
the above compositions, one of the com- 
poser’s most famous works — Iberia. Sand- 
wiched between Gigwes and Rondes, Iberia 
is the most substantial and satisfying of 
the three. In comparison, the other works 
remind one of the outer layers of the prov- 
erbial sandwich, for which as a whole the 
public shows little appetite but removes 
and devours the meaty center. 


All three of these works are impres- 
sionistic in style, even though Debussy 
decried the use of that word in relation to 
his music. In Gigues, Debussy is said to 
have turned his eyes and ears toward Eng- 
land; there are suggestions that the dance- 
theme may have been derived from an 
English folk song. Iberia is, of course, a 
series of pictures of Spain. Rondes de prin- 
temps, preéminently French in character, 
hails the month of May. Edward B. Hill, 
in his book Modern French Music, has 
summed up succinctly the two works 
played here by Monteux. He says: “Gigues, 
rather wayward in mood, and less inter- 
esting in musical material, has made little 
headway in France or out of it. Rondes de 
printemps, in which Debussy employs the 
folk-song, Nous n'irons plus au bois, for 
the third time, with all sorts of ingenious 
devices, is a tour de force of the imagina- 
tion, without any very substantial musical 
basis. Ir is, however, often graceful, deli- 
cately poetic, and contains passages of in- 
dubitable inspiration.” There is little more 
to say; neither of these works stirs the 
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imagination or satisfies the senses like 
Iberia. Debussy scored both Iberia and 
Rondes de printemps, but Gigues was 
scored by his friend André Caplet. In 
order of composition Iberia was first 
(1908), Rondes second (1909), and 
Gigues last (1911). Caplet thought highly 
of Gigues, and he wrote much in its def- 
ense. It is curious, but nonetheless a fact, 
that, only one composition in each of the 
series of Images has been extensively 
played. Thus from the first set, comprising 
Reflets dan l'eau, Hommage a Rameau, 
and Mouvement, it is Reflets that sustains 
public interest. And from the second, com- 
prising Clothes d travers les feuilles, Et 
la lune descend sur le temple qui fuit, 
and Poissons d'or, it is the last piece we 
hear played most of all. 

Monteux displays his customary taste 
and musicianship in the performance of 
both works. Yet with all the care and at- 








UNAVAILABLE SETS 


1. Brahms String Quartet Op. 67. Buda- 
pest. VM183. 
2. Beethoven First Symphony. Mengel- 
berg. VM-73. 
3. Beethoven Fourth 
Bachaus. HMYV. 
4+. Beethoven Fifth (Emperor) Concerto. 
Bachaus. HMY. 

5. Beethoven Quartet Op. 132. 
Quartet. Cl 

6. Elgar Enigma Variations. Conducted 
by Elgar. HMV. 

7. Enesco Sonata. Menuhins. VM-318. 

8. Giorni Trio A Major. Musicraft. 33. 

9. Borodin Qoartet. Pro Arte. VM1255. 

10. Lalo String Quartet. Blondel Quartet 
V M-373. 

11. Schubert Impromptus. Op. 142. Legin- 
ska. CMas. 

12. Schumann 
VM-39, 

13. Strauss Till Eulensp. 
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14. Walton Viola Concerto. E. 
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tention given to detail and nuance, he does 
not succeed in making all of the music 
persuasive. This is particularly true in the 
case of Gigues, which seems to have been 
more of a brainchild than that a result of 
inner motivation. Rondes has a lyric charm 
and a songfulness that seem more pur- 
poseful, yet it lacks the high lights and 
tonal nuances that make Iberia so at- 
tractive. Both pieces suggest the rework- 
ing of old formulas. From the reproduc- 
tive angle the two works fare well; there 
is a lifelike quality of over-all sound and 
of the individual instruments. —P. H. R. 
HAYDN: L'lsola disabitata — Overture; 

played by the Indianapolis Symphony 

Orchestra, direction of Fabien Sevitzky. 

Victor disc 11-8487, price $1.00. 

A Few of us today thing of Haydn as an 
opera composer, yet he wrote nearly a 
score of dramatic works. His operetta, 
L'Isola disabitata (The Uninhabited Island), 
of which Haydn though: highly, was writ- 
ten in 1779 during his residence with 
Nicolaus Esterhazy. Haydn's fame at this 
time was growing rapidly and upon being 
told that the director of the Concert Spirit- 
uel in Paris had recently praised his Stabat 
Mater, he wrote a friend: . as yet, 
they have heard nothing. If they could 
only hear my operetta, L'Isola disabitata 
and my last Shrove-tide opera, La Fedelta 
premiata, 1 do assure you tha: no such 
work has hitherto been heard in Paris, nor, 
perhaps, in Vienna either. My great mis- 
fortune is living in the country.” Despite 
Haydn's admiration of L'Isola disabitata, 
his operetta was not heard in Vienna until 
1885. That Haydn felt sequestered in the 
country is not surprising, yet he mus: have 
realized at a later date what his residence 
with the Esterhazys meant to his career. 
He suffered none of the poverty of Mo- 
zart. 

The character of this music is like that 
of many of the opening movements of 
Haydn’s symphonies. It begins with a 
broadly - dramatic introduction, which is 
followed by a blustery allegro. This gives 
way to a stately andante with a graceful 
Mozartean theme and a suggestion of a 
march step. The blustery allegro returns 
as a brief tailpiece. 

Mr. Sevitzky deserves a round of ap- 
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plause for reviving this work, or, at least, 
for getting it recorded. It’s a decidedly 
pleasing bit of Haydn. The performance 
is one marked more by vigor and preci- 
sion that by tonal nuance and finesse. The 
recording is quite lifelike, but in the loud 
passages the tone tends to coarsen. 

—P. G. 
HOLST: The Planets —(1) Mars, (2) 

Venus, (3) Mercury, (4) Jupiter; played 

by the Toronto Symphony Orchestra, 

direction of Sir Ernest MacMillan. Vic- 

tor set M or DM-929, four discs, price 

$4.50. 
A The pro and cons of Gustav Holst and 
his suite The Planets are discussed in an 
article elsewhere in this issue. The com- 
plete suite comprises seven movements or 
tone poems, but for some strange reason 
the conductor and the sponsors of the 
records have seen fit to give us only 
four. To be sure, these four are probably 
the most popular. The seventh tone poem, 
Neptune, was probably omitted because it 
requires a chorus. 

This honoring of an eminent English 
composer should have been a_praise- 
worthy event. But, unfortunately, the qual- 
ity of the recording does not do full credit 
to Holst or to the conductor. The rever- 
beration behind the orchestra, owing un- 
doubtedly to the acoustic qualities of an 
empty hall, is so extensive that it tends 
to create confusion at times in the instru- 
mentation and often blurs the rhythmic 
patterns of the music. This is particularly 
unfortunate because Sir Ernest MacMillan 
reveals a sympathetic and telling feeling 
for the music, in which there is manifested 
a considerable attention to dynamics and 
to precision of line. 

This set has been available in Canada 
for some time. More than a _ half-dozen 
Canadian readers have written to us re- 
garding the reproduction, which all have 
professed to find unsatisfactory. One Can- 
adian reader remarked that “apparently 
the reverberation of the planets had inter- 
fered — certainly Mars has manifested a 
very unpleasant chaos, as though he felt 
something more than what Holst had con- 
veyed was needed to show his warlike 
character.” We share our Canadian readers’ 
disappointment in the fact that the Tor- 
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onto Symphony and its esteemed conduc- 
tor are not heard to better advantage. 
Apparently the hall in which the orchestra 
played presented problems with which the 
recorders were unable to cope successfully. 
There are, of course, many listeners who 
are not opposed to reverberation in record- 
ing. For this reason it might be best for 
the interested reader to hear this record- 
ing before buying it; he may not be in 
agreement with our views. The surfaces 
on the set heard were excellent. 

—P. H. R. 
STRAUSS: On the Beautiful Blue Danube, 

Opus 314; played by the NBC Sym- 

phony Orchestra, direction of Arturo 

Toscanini. Victor disc 11-8580. $1.00. 
A lt was Johann Herbeck, Choirmaster 
of the Viennese Men's Choral Association, 
who commissioned Johann Strauss to write 
the Blue Danube. Herbeck gave the music 
its first performance in a monster concert 
with ail the choral societies of Vienna 
united, comprising about 1,200 men. This 
was in 1867, the year after Austria had 
suffered a bad defeat in a war with Prus- 
sia. The poem to which the music was 
sung was by the poet of the Men’s Choral 
Association, Josef Weyl, and was as badly 
written as Strauss’s music was the oppo- 
site. Weyl’s poem was not only bad but 
it summoned up distasteful memories. 
“Vienna, be gay! And what for, pray? A 
glimmer of light — With us it’s night!” 
These were the first four lines, which pro- 
vided much too unpleasant a thought for 
people trying to recapture their lost pres- 
tige and gaiety at the first carnival after 
the war. The music was liked, because 
nothing Strauss could do would displease 
the people, but the words kept the music 
from being popular in Vienna for a long 
time after the outside world, from Europe 
to Asia and from America to Australia, 
had acclaimed the composition. 

The success of Strauss’s Blue Danube 
springs more than in part from the musi- 
cal expression it conveys of the famous 
river. People who have never seen the 
river conjure up pictures of its attractive- 
ness. The suggestion of flowing waters is 
irrefutable from the opening bars, and ye: 
the waltz is not really a descriptive one. 


One writer (H. E. Jacob) has said that 
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the melody at the beginning is “as it were 
under water.” 

It is in the introduction and the final 
coda where Toscanini’s genius shines forth. 
The individuality of the poetic expression 
here remains highly admirable. Through- 
out the work his genius for radiant articu- 
lation and precision of phrasing are mani- 
fest, buc despite these qualities the play- 
ing of the waltz sections themselves does 
not convey the type of plasticity charac- 
teristic of the Viennese spirit of the mu- 
sic. I have heard it said that one must be 
born in Vienna to have the feel of the 
waltz lilt so closely allied to that city, yet 
many conductors of Viennese origin fail 
to convey that lilt while others who have 
never even seen the ctiy do so. That subtle 
accent on the second beat is typical of 
the Viennese spirit; it provides a nostalgic 
quality which leaves one understanding 
why the Viennese composers could sing 
of their beloved city as others would sing 
of their sweethearts. 

This is a fine recording; the quality of 
the reproduction captures the orchestral 
colors in a lifelike manner. 

—P. H. R. 


THOMAS: Mignon—Overture: played by 
the NBC Symphony Orchestra, direc- 
tion of Arturo Toscanini. Victor disc 
11-8545, price $1.00. 


A In view of the fact that Toscanini 
made a long list of recordings prior to 
the Petrillo ban, it seems strange that 
only a few have materialized to date. Nat- 
urally, most of us would prefer to have 
more substantial fare than this, but even 
a work as hackneyed as the Overture to 
Mignon is welcome when the Maestro 
wishes to perform it. For Toscanini gives 
new impetus to the music ennobling 
slight mazerial in his own inimitable man- 
ner. Listening to this performance, one 
feels as though the curtain should be go- 
ing up on a gala occasion in which a half. 
dozen great singers of the “Golden Age 
of Opera” would be heard. There are few 
conductors who can do this sort of thing. 
The only trouble with this type of per- 
formance is it may henceforth make oth- 
ers, particularly those in the opera house, 
disapointing experiences. 

Previously, the only worthwhile per- 
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formance of this overture on records was 
the Fiedler one. But whereas Fiedler was 
admirably forthright in his reading, Tos- 
canini evidences greater sympathy and im- 
agination in his interpretation. One ap- 
plauded the fine display of Fiedler’s wood- 
wind players, but it is not the individual 
soloists who engage one’s attention here, 
rather it is the well-rounded, over-all 
treatment of the score that reflects the 
spirit of Toscanini. 

The recording is on a par with the best 
ot the NBC Symphony. —P. H.R. 





Concerto 
MOZART: Concerto in A major, K. 414; 
played by Louis Kentner (piano) and 
the London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
direction of Sir Thomas Beecham. Co- 
lumbia set M or MM-544, -three discs, 
price $3.50. 


A This is our old friend recorded by 
Kathleen Long and the Boyd Neel Or- 
chestra for English Decca back in 1935. 
Those who obtained the American re-press- 
ings of that set hardly knew the record- 
ing for its true worth, for if ever there 
was a series of scratchy surfaces, the two 
Mozar: concertos Miss Long made cer- 
tainly owned them in their American re- 
pressings. Columbia's surfaces here are not 
of the best that that company has given 
us, but they are a lot better than the sur- 
faces of the Decca set. 

Kentner is more strikingly individual 
than Miss Long. He identifies himself 
strongly with his instrument, and his style 
is more forceful in the outer movements 
than 19th-century players were in Mozart. 
There are those who feel that the outer 
movements of this concerto ask a more 
delicate hand than Kentner’s. One won- 
ders about Mozart; his own playing must 
have run a wide gamut, but though it 
must have been wonderfully delicate upon 
occasion I do not feel it was ever lacking 
in essential masculinity. That he attained 
considerable strength in his playing is 
borne out by the fact that his friends often 
requested him to make the piano “sound 
like an organ.” He was extremely fond of 
this concerto and played it frequently and 
also taught it to his pupils. There is a 
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considerable difference in the two per- 
formances of this work, due as much to 
the two orchestral leaders as to the so- 
loists. Both Kentner and Beecham get 
more contrast in their interpretation of 
the outer movements, and Kentner’s play- 
ing of the contemplative second move- 
ment is more searching in expression. Yet 
Miss Long’s performance remains admir- 
able throughout, and Mr. Neel’s exposi- 
tion, while tending toward straightfor- 
wardness, is nonetheless praiseworthy. 
Kentner’s tone tends to be over-bright 
and hard in the opening movement; in 
the finale it is less brittle and here he con- 
veys the sly humor very well indeed. That 
he can express tenderness is quite appar- 
ent by his poetic touch in the Andante. 
Sir Thomas provides his usual clear and 
well-phrased reading of a Mozart score; 
he has a sense of shifting values which 
inevitably makes much of his Mozart play- 
ing beguiling. But this is decidedly a be- 
guiling score. Why it is not performed 
oftener is difficult to understand. The 
themes are unusually appealing ones and 
some of Mozart’s most striking. Tovey 
says in this connection that “it almost 
seems as if Mozart had concentrated the 
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most personal features of a dozen com- 
positions on this single work.” 

There is facile drama hidden under 
charming urbanity in the opening move- 
ment, and though the piano seems to play 
about with the thematic ideas and pro- 
vides the usual decoration, this is no rococo 
garden in which he wonders but a place 
of rare enchantment with many unex- 
pected side-paths. There is true inward- 
ness in the Andante; the poet contem- 
plates life with heartfelt tenderness. The 
finale is sly humor. Note the second theme, 
surely the forerunner of Three Blind Mice, 
and note the fun that the composer has 
with it. One can almost: visualize a smile 
on his lips as he played it, and as the 
orchestra takes it up where the piano 
leaves off one could imagine him winking 
slyly at the first fiddler. Kentner plays 
Mozart's own cadenzas in the two outer 
movements, and very fine cadenzas they 
are. Miss Long used only the tail end of 
them 

The reproduction in this set, made in 
1940, has the fine quality of all Sir Thomas’ 
London Philharmonic recordings. It has 
taken a longer time than it should have 
for this recording to be issued here; per- 
haps now that Columbia has seen fit to 
release this it will also see fit to release 
some of the other London recordings of 
Sir Thomas which we have long been de- 
nied. His 1941 recordings of Mozart's 
Symphony in C major, K. 338, for ex- 
ample, is long overdue. —P. H. R. 


Instrumental 





BERNSTEIN: Sonata for Clarinet and 
Piano; played by David Oppenheim and 
the Composer, and Three Anniversaries 
(for piano)—(1) For my Sister Shirley, 
(2) In Memoriam: Natalie Kousse- 
vitzsky, (3) For William Schuman; 
played by the Composer. Hargail set 
501, two discs. Price $2.50. 


A Before Leonard Bernstein came to be 
associated with the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, I heard some glowing 
accounts of his abilities as a musician 
from friends in Boston. His recent appear- 
ances with the Philharmonic have sub- 
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stantiated the opinions of my musical 
friends. 

As a composer, Bernstein shows con- 
siderable promise. It is not the sonata, 
which I find an admirable score, that im- 
pressed most on first hearing but rather 
the little piano piece called In Memoriam, 
dedicated to the memory of the wife of 
Serge Koussevitzsky. Here the composer 
speaks from the heart, and his intellect 
does not supersede or intrude upon hon- 
estly felt expression of sorrow. There is 
more in this little piece than he has given 
us here, and I feel that he might, if he 
wished, etxend and transcribe it advan- 
tageously for strings. 

The spirit of Aaron Copland and Paul 
Hindermith are the composer's elbow 
in his sonata; the work reflects the trends 
and tendencies of contemporary American 
creative talent. If the composer's keen 
intellect is manifested throughout, one 
feels that he nonetheless has an inner 
motivation springing from a rhythmic im- 
pulse. The opening of the sonata is rhyth- 
mically alive, and there is just cause for 
the marking Grazioso. The mood is more 
studied in the Andantino, which follows, 
and the composer seems intent upon being 
momentarily contemplative and then in- 
geniously meddlesome in a sort of mis- 
chievous, slick manner. This treatment of 
the movement is only moderately success- 
ful. The best part of the movement is at 
the opening of side 3, where the con- 
templative character prevails, but this 
mood is sadly vitiated by a heavy-handed 
slickness which leaves one with the im- 
pression that the composer had more in- 
spiration in the beginning than at the 
end. The other two Anniversaries have 
none of the universal appeal of In Mem- 
oriam. 

Hargail has given the composer and his 
partner excellent recording, and both of 
the artists reveal themselves as accom- 
plished players on their respective instru- 
ments. —P. H. R. 


WIENIAWSKI: Scherzo Tarentelle, Opus 
16; and SUK: Bawurleska, Opus 17; 
played by Nathan Milstein (violin) and 
Artur Balsam (piano). Columbia disc 
71498-D, price $1.00. 
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A Wieniawski might be termed the Liszt 
of the violin; like the noted Hungarian 
he was a famous virtuoso in his time 
(1835-1880). If anyone living were to teil 
me that Milstein’s performance of this 
dazzling display of violin pyrotechnics w:s 
surpassed by the composer, I would be in- 
clined to doubt his word. Milstein’s per- 
formance can be truly described as elec- 
trifying; this is essentially a show piece 
and he makes the most of it. Heifetz and 
Menuhin both have done the same work 
on recotds, but neither of their perform- 
ances has so complete a mating of tech- 
nical brilliance and superb musicianship as 
is heard here. 

The Burleska, by Dvorak’s son-in-law, 
is somewhat of an anti-climax after the 
Wieniawski. But, in its own right, it is 
an effective bit of the perpetunm mobile 
type of writing. Milstein plays it with a 
facile expertness that is disarming; those 
not in the know might think it was an 
easy piece to play. 

Mr. Balsam gives the violinist tit for 
tat and proves himself a worthy collabor- 
ator. The recording is lifelike, and the 
surfaces I heard were good. —P.G. 
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FAURE: Requiem, Opus 48; performed 
by Les Chanteurs de Lyon and Le Trig- 
intour Instrumental Lyonnais, under the 
direction of E. Bourmauck, with Ed- 
ouard Commette (organ), Suzanne Du- 
pont (soprano), and M. Didier (bass). 
Columbia set M or MM-354, five discs, 
price $5.50. 


A This set of the Fauré Requiem was 
issued in this country in February 1939. 
In December 1941, Victor issued its set 
made in connection with the Montrea! 
Festivals. Philip Miller, who in norma! 
times is one of our valued assistants, has 
written much for us on the subject of 
Fauré and his music; he is by way of an 
authority on this composer’s music, having 
made a deep and extensive study of it. 
The facile beauty of Fauré’s music has 
little appeal for the unimaginative; be- 
neath the “Hellenic sensuousness of beauty” 
of his melodic lines is a Gallic economy 
of suggestion not often appreciated by the 
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superficial listener. Really to know and 
appreciate Fauré, the listener needs to live 
with his music for a time to apprehend 
fully its symmetry of form and poetic ex- 
pression. The Requiem is a case in point 
—but let us quote Mr. Miller. 

“The choice between the two available 
recorded performances is not a clear case 
of one being better than the other. Both 
have obvious virtues and defects. Mc. 
Pelletier gets a better integrated perform- 
ance from his Montreal musicians than 
did M. Bourmauck from his Lyonnaise 
organization. The Canadian chorus is big- 
ger and better trained. The weakness of 
the Victor set, it seems to me, lies in this 
very strength. For in a work whose charm 
lies to so great an extent in its reserve, 
climaxes such as we have in the Victor 
records are a bit out of place. I would 
blame this on a lack of full understanding, 
on the conductor’s part, of the musical 
style of Fauré. The tempi throughout the 
Victor set are rather fast, and the dynamics 
are inclined to be loud . . . The Columbia 
set, on the other hand, never errs in this 
way. The spirit is right, and tempi and 
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dynamics never jar.” Despite a lack of 
precision in the singing here, Mr. Miller 
feels—and I agree with him—that this set 
of Columbia is more likely to promote a 
true understanding of the Requiem and 
of Fauré. The soloists in the two sets are 
not evenly matched. Miss Denya in the 
Victor set is more satisfying than Mlle. 
Dupont here, but Mr. Harrell, while ad- 
mirable from the musicianly standpoint, 
is not as satisfying as M. Didier—the for- 
mer’s voice is heavy and lacking in emo- 


tional appeal. —P. H.R. 


GRETCHANINOFF: Glory to Thee, O 
Lord; and TCHESNOKOFF: Save Thy 
People, O God; sung by General Pla- 
toff Don Cossack Chorus, Nicholas 
Kostrukoff, conductor. Victor disc 11- 
8514, price $1.00. 


A Both Gretchaninoff and Tchesnokoff 
composed considerable music for Russian 
churches. The first selection here is a two- 
fold litany (especially arranged for this 
chorus), in which a solo voice intones the 
words like the deacon, and the chorus 
answers in the manner of the church 
choir. The solo line is rather solemn and 
austere, but the choir provides rich and 
effective harmonies. Save Thy People, O 
God is a religious song, in which the main 
melodic line is again allotted to a soloist. 
Of the two compositions this is the more 
immediately appealing. Its words begin: 

“Save Thy people, O God, and bless 
Thine inheritance, visit Thy word with 
mercy and bounties; exalt the horn of 
Christians, and send down upon Thy rich 
mercies, by the prayers of our all-undefiled 
Lady Theotokos, an ever Virgin Mary...” 

Both pieies are sung with marked rev- 
erence. The recording is good. —P. G. 





MUSIC BEHIND THE LINES 


(Continued from page 144) 


Bach chorale, Mortify Us With Thy Grace; 
what a fine soothing piece this is! Next 
came a Haydn sonata, which he played 
well. After that he played the Mendels- 
sohn Prelude and Fugue in E minor. His 
right hand in the Fugwe was somewhat 
ponderous, but for one who would have 
enjoyed at that moment even the Corn- 
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flower Waltz played by the girl who used 
to live upstairs, it was a treat. Next Chopin 
—three waltzes. The C minor was played 
as Chopin wrote it—no editor's additions 
(that is what he told us), but it sounded 
to me just the same as it always did. In 
the B minor Waltz, he made a mistake 
in the third measure and said “No” loudly, 
and then repeated from the beginning. 
His chair had a folded blanket on it. He 
had black hair, quite thin at the temples, 
black-rimmed glasses, and he played with 
his shirt sleeves rolled well above his 
elbows. His playing of the B flat Waltz 
was prosaic; this sort of a group is, of 
course, over-played stuff, but for a GL. 
program it’s the classics. In the B flat he 
made many mistakes in the right hand 
near the end and muttered, “That's awful!” 
But the audience was delighted. After this 
group, he apologized and said: “That was 
dreadful—that’s what the army does to 
a man’s memory!” No one disagreed with 
him. After this he played some Debussy 
with his eyes closed. Some one remarked 
about this, and some one else said as long 
as he hit the right notes we should have 
no objection to his eyes being closed. His 
Debussy was well played. It included The 
Hills of Capri, Homage 4 Rameau, which 
he told us he regarded as one of Debussy’s 
finest piano pieces and that it was seldom 
played (I don’t think it’s recorded), and 
General Lavine, Eccentric, which he ex- 
plained was written about an American 
tap dancer who called himself General 
Lavine and who was very popular on the 
Music Hall stage in Paris when Debussy 
wrote it. 


He was very generous with encores: 
first he played The Miller's Dance from 
Falla’s Three Cornered Hat, then Poulenc’s 
Perpetual Motion, and lastly at the re- 
quest of one of his audience Liszt's Liebes- 
traum. | speak about this particular piano 
recital because it is representative of what 
one gets in the Service Clubs. Needless to 
say, most of us are grateful to hear recitals 
like this, and few are critical if the artist 
is not at his best. After all, “what the 
army does to a man’s memory” should 
be taken into consideration; it leaves most 
of us grateful for almost anything at all 
in the line of good music. 
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